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vote was the result of Washington's influence. "I think/' said he, "that, were it not for one great character in America, so many men would not be for this government/51 Followers of their old commander as the members from the Valley were, the fear of the Indians had quite as much to do with getting their support for a stronger National Government as had the weight of Washington's influence.2
Randolph "humbly supplicated one parting word" before the last vote was taken. It was a word of excuse and self-justification. His vote, he said, would be "ascribed by malice to motives unknown to his breast." He would " ask the mercy of God for every other act of his life," but for this he requested only Heaven's justice. He still objected to the Constitution, but the ratification of it by eight States had now "reduced our deliberations to the single question of Union or no Union." 3 So closed the greatest debate ever held over the Constitution and one of the ablest parliamentary contests of history.
A committee was appointed to report "a form of ratification pursuant to the first resolution"; and another was selected "to prepare and report such amendments as by them shall be deemed neces*
1  Elliott, iii, 616. Madison frankly admitted that only the prominence of the f ramers of the Constitution secured even a consideration of it by many of its warmest friends, much less by the people. "Had the Constitution been framed and recommended by an obscure individual," wrote Madison, " instead of a body possessing public respect and confidence, there cannot be a dcubt, that, although it would have stood in the identical words, it would have commanded little attention from those who now admire its wisdom/*  (Madison to Randolph, Jan. 10, 1788; Writings: Hunt, v, 81.)
2  Grigsby, i, footnote to 110. 8 Elliott, iii, 652.